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A LETTER. 



My Lord, 
The commission of inquiry into the state of 
education at Oxford and Cambridge having been 
actually issued, it only remains for all who, from 
former or present connexion with those universi- 
ties, feel an interest in their well-being, to express 
their wishes for the successful issue of the step 
that has been taken. They whose conviction it 
is that important improvements remain to be 
made in the university system as it stands at 
present, (constituting probably a large majority of 
those who are not officially connected with the 
institutions in question,) will rejoice that the 
attention of government has been drawn to the 
subject, well aware as they are that corporate 
bodies are rarely reformed save by a power ex- 
ternal to themselves ; while the opponents of the 
government measure, having, as they were fully 
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entitled to do, giyen expression to their senti- 
ments of disapprobation, will, it is to be hoped, 
now that the commission is, in French phrase, 
an " accomplished fact," lend a cheerful and 
ready co-operation in promoting its objects, and 
do what in them lies to render the labours of the 
commissioners productive of benefit to the uni- 
versities, and through them to the country at 
large. 

That the commissioners will discover in the 
present state of academical education several de- 
ficiencies, and recommend suitable reforms, can 
hardly be doubted. Indeed, the most strenuous 
opponents of the government measure admit that 
much still remains to be done in the way of im- 
provement, and ground their opposition on the 
plea that the university authorities have been for 
a long time past, and are at this moment, occu- 
pied in endeavouring to remedy existing defects, 
and introduce such alterations as the circum- 
stances of the times may seem to require. That 
there exists the power, however much there may 
be the will, on the part of the authorities, to 
make the universities, considered as places of 
education, what they ought to be, may perhaps 
be doubted, when wq recollect that> after all that 
has been done in the way of reform, the benefits 
of the university of Oxford are participated in by 
only about 1,600 students; that the expense of a 



university edacation is still such as to place it 
beyond tbe reach of all but the wealthier classes ; 
and that the standard of literary and scientific at- 
tainment required for an ordinary degree has, hi- 
therto at least, not been such as to convey to a 
foreigner a very favourable impression, as regards 
this particular point, of our great national seats of 
learning. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more true 
than that the defects in question have been long 
felt, and the appropriate remedies attempted from 
time to time to be applied, by those to whom the 
government of the universities is entrusted. 
Your Lordship is probably too well acquainted 
with the facts of the case not to be aware that 
the statements which prejudice, or party spirit, 
have prompted, to tbe effect that the university 
authorities are, as a body, unmindfdl of the trust 
committed to them, or reluctant to advance in 
the path of progress, are altogether udfounded. 
No one who has had actual experience of the 
spirit that prevails in our academical establish- 
ments will hesitate to bear witness to the anxiety 
evinced by all who b^ir office in them to promote 
the intellectual and spiritual progress of those 
committed to their charge; no one who has 
availed himself of the advantages thus held out 
to him can feel otherwise than grateful in the re- 
trospect. Nor have these laudable exertions on 
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the part of the university authorities been with- 
out spirit. The learned persons who recently 
deprecated the interference of government in the 
internal affairs of the universities may point, not 
without legitimate exultation, to the present state 
of those bodies as compared with what it was 
half a century ago. In truth, in the general tone 
of morals, in the conscientious discharge of the 
duties incumbent upon the teachers, in the social 
habits of the community, and in the range of 
academical instruction, the change for the better 
appears to be prodigious. Yet this improvement, 
it is urged, has been spontaneous ; it has ema- 
nated from the universities themselves, which are 
now as willing and as able to adopt such further 
measures of reform as may appear advisable, as 
they formerly were to introduce those, the opera- 
tion of which has proved so beneficial: — what 
pretext then can there be for an interference ah 
etxra with the natural, and because natural, 
more safe and valuable, course of improvement, 
in which, as past events evince, the universities 
are perfectly capable of advancing by their own 
unaided efforts? Have not both these learned 
bodies recently given ample proof of their desire 
to keep pace with the requirements of the age, 
by introducing into the previous course of acade- 
mical instruction additions of a very extensive 
character ? 



That these coDsiderations are not without 
weight must be admitted. And, in truth, if the 
object of the commission is understood to be 
merely the suggesting of certain improvements in 
the present system, leaving it in all essential 
points the same, it may well be questioned whe- 
ther it was worth while, for such an object, to 
excite the suspicion and opposition of those who 
certainly cannot be accused of indifference to the 
responsibilities of their respective oflSces, and yet 
whom the issuing of the commission does seeni 
tacitly to inculpate. On the other hand, if there 
is a probability of the commission extending its 
inquiries into the causes of certain radical defects 
under which the present academical system ap- 
pears to have long laboured, and suggesting the 
necessary remedies, to be, by the aid of govern- 
ment, effected, every one who has at heart the 
interests of these noble institutions, and yet is 
convinced that such deficiencies exist, must re- 
gard the inquiry about to be instituted as a cir- 
cumstance full of hope for the fixture. Being 
myself one of those who entertain apprehensions 
that the labours of the commission may, by not 
embracing a sufiiciently large field, prove less 
useful than they might otherwise be, I feel im- 
pelled to draw your Lordship's attention to what 
has always appeared to me to be the principal 
imperfection in our academical system : in the 



hope that the observations which I am about to 
offer may at least have the effect of directing the 
minds of other more influential persons to the 
subject. A commission into the state of the 
universities is so mre an event, that, when it does 
come, we are naturally anxious to make the most 
of it 

If any reflecting person were to put the ques- 
tion to himself, what specific difference exists be- 
tween our universities, as they are constituted at 
present, and the great public schools which are 
usually considered as preparatory to them, he 
would, I think, find it very difficult to discover 
the answer. Differences no doubt, and they im- 
portant ones, might occur to the mind. Such 
are: the more advanced age of students at the 
university, as compared with those at a public 
school; the mode of discipline adopted respec- 
tively in the two cases^ itself the natural conse- 
quence pf the difference of age ; the social influ- 
ences at work, which are by no meape the same 
at a public school and at the university ; the sub- 
stantial rewards, in the shape of fellowships, &c., 
held out to literary merit ; and the higher 
standard of classical and mathenaatical attainment 
required of candidates for honours, (for it may be 
questioned whether the standard of attainment 
necessary for a common degree is, or will be 
even under the new system, higher than that 



which prevails in the upper classes of our public 
€choolSy) together with the addition of certain 
branches of study not usually taught in schools, 
such as (in Oxford) Aristotle's moral and political 
philosophy^ and logic. The opportunities of 
moral and intellectual culture which the universi- 
ties thus present to students, no one who has 
made proper use of them will be inclined to un- 
dervalue. Many indeed and signal are the bene- 
fits which these institutions, even as they have 
been hitherto conducted, confer upon English 
society. If a high tone of moral and religious 
feeling, and a general perception of good taste in 
its various forms, are the characteristics of the 
upper classes of this country, as compared vnth 
those of other nations, the superiority is doubtless 
very much to be ascribed to the moral and social 
influence with which so large a portion of the 
flower of our youth is brought in eomtact during 
the years of their university career. Still the 
question remains unanswered : — In what respects 
do our English universities differ specifically from 
the great public schools of the country? Are 
they not, to use the words of a recent Scottish 
reviewer, merely a repetition of Eton or Harrow 
upop. a larger scale, and with certain peculiarities 
of their own ? And if this be really the case, if 
the advantages of an academical education con* 
sist principally of those just mentioned, and con- 
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sequently might be enjoyed, as fiEur as essentials 
are concerned, in a well-conducted seminary of 
the higher kind, is it not a question likely to pre- 
sent itself to many minds, whether these advan- 
tages, when we consider the average expense of a 
university education, are not very dearly purchased 
by the country ? 

It is possible that the position may be openly 
maintained, that between a public school and a 
university no essential distinction can be made; 
both being, according to their idea, places of edu- 
cation, the one for boys and the other for young 
men. In this notion, which, whether expressed 
or not, pervades, as far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, all the arguments which have 
been put forward for the maintenance of things 
in their present state, is contained, as appears to 
me, the fundamental mistake which has produced 
our modem academical plan of instruction. I 
would maintain, on the contrary, that between 
the true idea of a university and that of a public 
school an essential difference exists; and the 
practical non-recognition of this difference I con* 
ceive to be the main defect of our English univer- 
sity system. 

Is it not, in fact, the case that in England we 
have almost lost sight of the true idea and objects 
of a university ? If there be, as surely there is, a 
specific distinction between a school and a univer- 






sity, it must be this :- that whereas the former 
has for its special object the general education of 
youth, the province of the latter is, on the one 
hand, to afford facilities to young men for the 
prosecution of professional studies, and, on the 
the other, to promote the education, not merely 
of the students in immediate attendance, but of 
the country itself, in the various branches of polite 
or scientific learning. While in a school, there- 
fore, education, in the strict sense of the word, is 
the rcXoc or end aimed at, the cultivation of lite- 
rature and philosophy being a matter of subordi- 
nate moment ; in a university which really answers 
to its name, things will be found reversed : — edu- 
cation may form a part» but it can only be a 
subordinate part of the system : to afford assistance 
to students in their professional studies, and to 
guide the cultivated mind of the country at large, 
these are the special objects of a university, and, 
it may be added, of all universities except our 
own. That neither of our great institutions an- 
swer to this description it is needless to remark. 
Admirable as they are as places of general educa- 
tion of a peculiar kind, they have well nigh abdi- 
cated the peculiar functions of a university. They 
have long ceased to be places of resort for profes- 
sional students ; they have also ceased, except in 
some particular branches of knowledge, such as 
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abstract mathematics, to afford aliment to the 
adult mind of the nation. 

A university should be^ according to its idea^ 
a centre of the intellectual life of the country in 
which it exists. Engrossed as most of the mem- 
bers of the learned professions are in the practical 
duties of their calling, and therefore precluded 
from the scientific cultivation of professional leam- 
ing» it is most important that there should exist 
somewhere in the country a body of men, whose 
vocation it shall be to study and expound the 
theory, or abstract principles, of the sciences 
which are afterwards to be reduced to practice by 
the lawyer, the divine, the physician, or the 
statesman. Without a scientific infusion of this 
kind, the practice of the liberal profession is apt 
to degenerate into a matter of precedent, or em- 
piricism ; to the dignity of science it can lay no 
claim. Amongst ourselves^ especially, it is desir- 
able that such a body of men should exists if it 
be true, as foreigners tell us, that the English 
mind is naturally indisposed to philosophical spe- 
culation, and liable to estimate the value of a 
pursuit by its immediate practical results. In 
most of the countries of Europe, it has been at- 
tempted to secure tlie desired object by the esta- 
blishment of universities, as distinguished from 
gymnasia, or schools: — ^institutions, that is, the 
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proper scope of which is, not education in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but the cultivation of 
the leading branches of literature and science, the 
results arrived at being diffused, first, among the 
students in immediate connexion with the place, 
and ultimately throughout the whole community. 
Whether or not this was the purpose for which 
our universities were founded, I shall not now 
stop to inquire; but certain it is, that for a 
length of time past they have failed to supply 
what, as regards the point alluded to, the nation 
wants. They have long ceased to be regarded in 
any other light than as places of education where 
considerable advantages, moral, intellectual, and 
material, are held out to young men of parts and 
application, whose means will permit them to 
postpone for a time their strictly professional 
studies. No one now looks to our universities for 
solutions of the great questions which are agitating 
the public mind. The remark has often been 
made that, with few exceptions, our principal 
works in theology, in I4w, in history, or in general 
literatuire, have emanated, not from the universi- 
ties, but from men engaged in the works of com- 
mon life. It would be most unfair to say that we 
possess no eminent philosophers, divines, or histo- 
rians; but certainly it is but seldom that they 
are found at the universities. A striking instance 
of what I am insisting upon is furnished by the 
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history of the great theological movement which 
has recently agitated, and is still agitating, the 
Church of England. While the religious mind 
of the country was being stirred to its lowest 
depths, and the press was teeming with publicar 
tions of various merit on the controverted topics, 
how comparatively insignificant was the part which 
the universities, as such, took in the controversy. 
What learned defences of Protestantism can we 
point to as the gift of the universities to the Church ? 
How much may be made of the opportunities such 
a university afford is seen in the wide-spread in- 
fluence which the remarkable man who then led 
the movement was enabled to acquire and exer- 
cise, even without possessing the advantage of an 
official academical position. Of course, no general 
rule exists without exceptions ; and, as a set-off 
against the above observations, instances may be 
cited of a decisive impulse having been communi- 
cated to the intellectual progress of the country 
by the universities : but the very fact that such 
instances are exceptions to the general rule proves 
the point insisted upon. No one, I apprehend, 
will be found to gainsay the assertion that, on 
the whole, these bodies have, in modern times, 
failed of being what they ought to be : — the foun- 
tain-heads of learning in the several faculties ; the 
chosen seats of the clerisy (I use the word in its 
widest signification) of the nation. 
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This failure on the part of the universities to 
fulfil their proper mission is ill supplied by the 
desultory efforts of independent labourers scat- 
tered throughout the country. Not to mention 
the hindrances which the toils of busy life pre- 
sent to the cultivation of science in its higher 
forms, the absence of intellectual society, of well- 
stocked libraries, of the stimulating influences of 
example and rivalry, — in short, of all that consti- 
tutes the peculiar esprit de corps of a university, 
necessarily operates in depressing the energies of 
those whose natural disposition and mental en. 
dowments fit them to excel in the -pursuits of 
learning. Under such circumstances, the wonder 
is, not that no more, but that so much, is done as 
actually is done. The consequences, however, of 
this defective state of things are, when we com- 
pare the general state of learning in England 
with that which exists abroad, very perceptible. 
Valuable works occasionally appear, but there is 
amongst us no systematic cultivation of theology, 
or law, or history, or intellectual philosophy. If 
the physical sciences do not languish, it is because 
of their connexion with material advantages. As 
an intellectual community, we live chiefly upon 
the past. The absence of works of onginal re- 
search in the various departments of immaterial 
science is one of the most striking characteristics, 
as it is surely one of the chief defects, of the sys- 
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tern to which we so obstinately cling. If we 
wish to Inform ourselves of the latest results in 
philology, in biblical criticism, in church or secu- 
lar history, we must import works from Germany. 
In affirming that the universities do not oc- 
cupy the place which they ought in the country, 
and instead of leading, are carried along with the 
advancing march of science and learning,! must not 
be supposed to overlook the fact, so often trium- 
phantly brought forward in parliament and else- 
where, that the eminent men who, whether in 
public life, or the pursuits of literature and 
science, sustain the intellectual reputation of Eng* 
land, have almost all been educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Can a system, it is said, which has 
produced so many eminent characters, be essen* 
tially defective? But the question is, has the 
system produced them ? It is forgotten in thi» 
mode of reasoning that the credit which in this 
respect the universities may justly claim must, in 
all equity, be, in an equal degree, conceded to our 
public schools. As places of education, both are^ 
in their several ways, excellent That our lead, 
ing literary, or public, characters owe much of 
their success in their several walks of life to the 
training which they received during their scholas- 
tic and university career, cannot be doubted. But 
all this is. wide of the question, whether our uni- 
versities really correspond to the name which 
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they bear. If Eton or Harrow cannot be allowed 
the title of universities, merely because men who 
have subsequently become eminent were edu- 
cated at those seminaries, then it does not appear 
that Oxford and Cambridge can, merely on this 
ground, be admitted to come up to their true 
ideal. The question is, what share did the uni- 
versities, as distinguished from our public schools, 
contribute towards the development of the lead- 
ing minds of the age? What specific impulses 
did the future historian, divine, or statesman, re- 
ceive during his undergraduate career towards 
the working out of his vocation ? Can he trace 
the first direction of his mind to a definite field of 
intellectual labour? to the interest excited by 
the disquisitions of men who had at command the 
treasures of ancient and modern learning, and 
who possessed the rare power of communicating 
to their hearers some portion of that philosophical 
enthusiasm which is the basis of all successful 
literary achievement ? To those acquainted with 
the normal state of our universities I leave it to 
answer this question. No one who witnessed the 
excitement produced at Oxford by the late Dr. 
Arnold's brief career, as professor of modern his- 
tory, could help contrasting it with the stagnant 
repose which, at that time, ordinarily charac* 
terized the intellectual life of that learned com* 
munity. It will be found, I conceive, in point of 
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fact, that, in the great majority of instances, they 
who have achieved literary or scientific eminence, 
or who figure on the stage of public life, have 
been more indebted to their own unaided efforts, 
and to impulses from the common world without, 
for their success, than to any specific effect of their 
university career. The student has, in our country, 
commonly worked his own way, in solitude and 
without the aid of academical stimulants, to emi- 
nence. And thus we are led back to our original 
position, that the universities, admirable as they are 
as gymnasia of a higher kind, fall behind the de- 
mands of the age, whether we consider them as 
places of resort for professional students, or as 
centres of intellectual activity to the country at 
large. They educate many who afterwards be- 
come stars, but they themselves have seldom, at 
least in recent times, presented the appearance of 
constellations. That, even in their present con- 
dition, they are useful, is not denied; but this 
concession does not touch the question, whether, 
as universities^ they are what they ought to be. 

How shall we make Oxford and Cambridge 
universities, in the proper sense of the word ; the 
lights of the country, the springs of its intellectual 
life? This is the great question of university 
reform, to which all others are subordinate. If I 
express my conviction that a rcaly effective, revival 
of the professorial system^ is the only adequate 
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means to this end, and therefore is the measure 
now most urgently called for, I only express what 
is the conviction of many others besides myself, 
and repeat what has been often said before. 

If the commissioners stop short of recom- 
mending this, their labours may indeed be pro- 
ductive of benefit, but they will leave the radical 
deficiency of the system untouched. No mere 
improvement of the present academical arrange- 
ment, without an effective restoration of the pro- 
fessorial system, will make the universities what 
they ought to be : it will leave them what they 
are, an aggregate of schools for overgrown school- 
boys. They will still suggest the perplexing 
question, Of what specific use to the country, save 
as gymnasia for young men, are our universities ? 

The professorial system differs from a strictly 
educational one in two points : — first, presuming 
that the general groundwork of a liberal educa- 
tion has been already laid, it proposes, in addi- 
tion to general education, to assist the student in 
his professorial studies, whatever they may be J 
and secondly, it aims at what no mere scholastic 
system can do, the general advancement of science 
and literature in the country. Not but that the 
professor is, and must be, also a preceptor : by the 
tone of his mind, by his example, and by the 
friendly intercourse which, where things are as 
they ought to be, subsists between him and his 
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class, he must necessarilv exercise a moral in- 
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fluence of no ordinary power : but general edu- 
cation by means of discipline, the proper province 
of the schoolmaster, is not his function. And, as 
the late Dr. Chalmers somewhere observes, his 
position is of all others the most favourable for his 
own intellectual progress, and the advancement 
of science. Being freed from the multifarious 
duties which devolve upon the general preceptor 
of youth, he can concentrate his powers upon 
some one branch of knowledge, which it is thence- 
forth his business to cultivate. The necessity of 
producing at stated intervals certain results com- 
pels him to think and to study ; while the colli- 
sion of mind with mind, which an audience of in- 
telligent hearers produces, imparts an interest to 
his occupation of which communication by means 
of the press is destitute. The same subject, or 
class of subjects, being constantly before his mind, 
past errors become corrected, past deficiencies 
supplied ; and, like a wise householder, he is ever 
bringing forth from his treasure things old and 
new. Nor must the advantages be overlooked 
which he is likely to derive from the observations 
and suggestions which, if he encourage such com- 
munications, he is sure to receive from the more 
intelligent members of an audience engaged in 
the same studies with himself. It would be 
strange indeed if, where such a system is in active 
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operation, other circumstances being favourable, 
important results should not follow. It is, in 
fact, in this way that the valuable contributions 
to learning which Germany is continually pro- 
ducing have been gradually matured ; they have 
almost always been delivered in the form of lec- 
tures before they made their appearance in print. 
In this way it was, to take an instance from 
among ourselves, that Blackstone's Commentaries 
grew up into their present form. And, it must 
be repeated, until an efficient professorial system 
is established at our universities, they never will 
emerge from their present merely educational 
character, and England will, as heretofore, lag be- 
hind the continent in the path of intellectual 
progress. 

Perhaps I have dwelt at greater length than is 
necessary upon these general topics, and shall be 
met by the assertion, that no one denies the im- 
portance of the professorial system in its proper 
place, and that, in point of fact, there exists in 
each of our universities a staff of professors whose 
business it is to represent and promote, in the 
manner just described, literature and science in 
their higher forms. But it is one thing to possess 
a staff of professors, and another and a very differ- 
ent one, to have the professorial system in active 
operation. It is quite true, that in each of our 
universities professorial chairs exist in consider- 
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able number ; nevertheless, will any one who is 
acquainted with those bodies maintain that the 
professorial system constitutes an integral part of 
academic education ? Will even the new statutes 
have the effect of reviving this system ? On thifc 
point I shall have more to say hereafter ; but it 
may be safely affirmed that, notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been made by government and 
private individuals (in attaching new professor- 
ships to certain canonries of Christ Church and 
founding others) to provide for the more ad- 
vanced students in theology, professorial in addi- 
tion to tutorial instruction, and the earnest desire 
of the authorities that the provision thus made 
should not remain a dead letter, little progress 
has as yet been made towards engrafting the one 
system upon the other. The professorships, 
speaking generally, remain a^ barren of fruit as 
they were. Now and then a professor of eminent 
ability appears, and for a time creates an interest 
in the subject upon which he lectures ; but it is 
an interest which attaches to the person, and is in 
no respect an index of the efficiency of the system 
in general. 

The insignificance to which our professorial 
chairs, at Oxford at least, are consigned has long 
been, as I well know, a subject of regret to the 
most intelligent of the heads of houses in that 
university. What important results might be 
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anticipated if some of these eminent persons 
would direct their attention to the inquiry, Why 
it is that with all, or most of, the materials in the 
shape of endowed professorships ready to our 
hand, the professorial system should, in recent 
times, have fallen into such comparative abeyance 
as it confessedly has done ? Surely the fact is 
sufficient to create a suspicion that in our present 
academical arrangements there must be some one 
or more inherent defects, which check the due de- 
velopment of the professorial element, and thus 
tend to reduce Oxford and Cambridge to the rank 
of " seminaries for religious and useful learning." 
If ^ve can discover the causes that have led to 
this result, we shall at the same time have dis- 
covered the remedy ; whether or not the state of 
public opinion is sufficiently advanced to admit^ 
of its being applied. And thus we are led to the 
important practical point to which the preceding 
observations have been more or less introductory, 
viz. the causes of the comparative inactivity and 
fruitlessness of our professorial chairs. These 
causes 1 cannot myself think it difficult to dis- 
cover ; and, without taking it upon me to say that 
others also may not have been at work, two prin- 
cipal ones may, I think, be mentioned, as sufficient 
of themselves to produce a result which all must 
deplore. Common sense appears to tell us that 
the efficiency of a professorial system depends 
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upon the existence of two conditions :^first> that 
the system itself form a constituent part of aca^ 
demical education : and, secondly, that provision 
exist for the systematic training of those who are 
to occupy the various professorial chairs. With- 
out the latter, we cannot expect a supply of quali- 
fied persons ; without the former, there will be no 
adequate sphere for the exercise of their powers, 
even if we had them ; (the exceptional cases in 
which a professor, by dint of energy and talent, 
makes a sphere for himself must not, of course, be 
taken into account) ; when both conditions £ail, it 
is next to impossible but that the professorial 
branch of instruction will be reduced to a state of 
inactivity or insignificance. Now, it has long ap- 
peared to me that in both particulars our present 
university system, that at least pursued at Oxford, 
with which I am best acquainted, is seriously de- 
fective. 

I. I say, then, that the undue depression 
under which the professorial system at present 
labours may, in the first place, be traced to the 
fact, that instruction by professors has long ceased 
to form an integral part of academic education. 
Let us examine how matters have stood hitherto. 
The working part of the student's career, that 
part which tells upon his future prospects, is, as 
every one knows, the interval of time which 
elapses between his matriculation and his taking 
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the degree of B.A. The examination for that 
degree is the main object of his solicitude, whe- 
ther be contents himself with simply passing 
through the schools, or aims at university honours. 
His position on the class list is in most cases the 
turning-point as regards his prospects in the uni- 
versity, if not elsewhere; at least, no similar 
opportunity of distinguishing himself is again 
vouchsafed to him. The examination, therefore, 
for the degree of B.A. once passed, his university 
career may be said to be ended ; the university 
thenceforth discharging herself of any special 
concern in his studies, and leaving him to follow, 
in this respect, his own inclinations. Indeed, 
with the attainment of his degree of B.A., his 
residence is supposed to, and in most cases does 
actually, come to an end. After that event he is 
said, and justly said, to have passed through the 
university. Now with this, the only prescribed 
part of the student's career, — that in which, as all 
will allow, the vitality of our academical system is 
concentrated, — the prof essorial chairs have hitherto 
had no necessary connexion. A student might have 
attained the highest academical honours, and yet 
never have attended the lectures of a professor : 
he might have quitted the university without 
knowing the names of those learned personages. 
Surely, in this arrangement there was something 
both anomalous and defective. How could it 
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have succeeded in so long maintaining its ground? 
I answer, from the overwhelming influence which 
the colleges, as distinguished from the university, 
have gradually drawn to themselves. The col- 
leges have swamped the university: and, as a 
natural consequence, the tutorial system has ob- 
tained a complete victory over its rival ; nay, not 
satisfied with a victory, it has fairly expelled the 
latter from its native territory. 

No more acceptable service to the cause of uni- 
versity reform could at this moment be rendered 
than an inquiry, conducted by some one who has 
leisure and access to the archives of Oxford, (of 
this university I must be understood as throughout 
chiefly speaking,) into the circumstances that have 
led to the singular result just mentioned. Time 
was when things were exactly the reverse ; when 
the colleges were institutions altogether subordi- 
nate to the university. Very different indeed was 
the state of Oxford in the olden time from that in 
which it now is : it was then a university, it is 
now a collection of colleges. Students in thou- 
sands, attracted by the fame of the eminent men 
who from time to time fixed their residence there, 
flocked to the university, seeking (facilities for 
which were at that time offered them) to qualify 
themselves for the various professions, or aspiring 
to distinction in the philosophy and learning of 
the age. No college monopoly then existed to 
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limit their number. Inns, or halls, were opened, 
as need required, for the reception of students by 
responsible persons: or the students voluntarily 
formed themselves into societies, under the presi- 
dency of a superior elected from among them- 
selves. Of these receptacles for scholars Wood 
enumerates four hundred as existing in Oxford 
alone. Granted that in these societies a turbu- 
lence and coarseness of manners occasionally pre- 
vailed, with which the staid decency of modern 
college life presents a favourable contrast; still, 
Oxford presented in those days what she has 
never done since, the picture of a university in 
the proper sense of the word. She took the lead 
in the philosophy of the age, such as it was The 
first scholars and philosophers which the country 
possessed were there to be found, discoursing to 
crowds of zealous students. Foreign professors 
received a welcome, and liberty to lecture. A 
genuine academical enthusiasm prevailed among 
all ranks of the community, and a " disputation" 
excited as much interest in university life as a 
passage of arms did in chivalry. Time, the great 
innovator, would have brought about inevitable 
changes, as in society at large, so in the ancient 
features of academical life, had they remained; 
but have we not, instead of endeavouring to adapt 
the ancient system to modern times and manners, 
altogether abolished it, and in its place established 
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another, the results of which have not hitherto 
equalled those of its predecessor ? 

The colleges were, as I have said, originally 
institutions auxiliary and ancillary to the univer- 
sity. They were most of them founded, not for 
the purpose of superseding the proper studies of 
the place, but of affording to students the advan- 
tages of a more regular discipline, greater facilities 
for study, and private instruction within their own 
wails : thus preparing them for more profitable 
attendance upon the public lectures of the uni- 
versity. The cultivation of theology was in most 
cases the special object of these foundations. The 
advantages which they presented soon induced 
the nobility and higher class of gentry to select 
them as seminaries, of a superior kind, for their 
sons ; and the colleges began, by degrees, to lose 
sight of their ancient character, and to regard the 
general education of youth as their primary con- 
cern : — ^they became schools as well as colleges. 
At the time when this new feature of university 
Ufe emerged into view, there was nothing absurd 
or anomalous in it, for the undergraduates who 
filled the colleges were really boys, corresponding 
in age precisely to the upper classes of our public 
schools, as certain ancient statutes of Oxford and 
Cambridge sufficiently prove. As time went on, 
the colleges continually increased in importance, 
while the ancient university system declined ; and 
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at length tlie former succeeded in acquiring 
a decided preponderance in all academical ar- 
rangements. To promote the interests of the 
colleges became identical with promoting the in- 
terests of the university. The first fruit of the 
change was the abridgment of the old liberty of 
opening " halls " for students, and the establish- 
ment of the present college monopoly ; it having 
been speedily enacted that no one should be per- 
mitted to participate in university privileges who 
was not a member of some existing college or 
hall; a regulation which at once had the effect of 
reducing the number of students. The second 
was, the exaltation of the tutorial, or school sys- 
tem, not merely to a feir share in university edu- 
cation, but to be the whole of that education. 
Meanwhile schools became multiplied throughout 
the country, and the boys who formerly consti- 
tuted the undergraduate class in the universities 
were sent to scholastic establishments, where they 
remained, as now, till the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. It might have been expected that steps 
would be taken to adjust the system of academical 
instruction to this alteration of circumstances, and 
once more to make it properly academical. But 
it is not easy for societies, any more than for in- 
dividuals, to part with prerogatives which they 
find honourable and profitable. The tutorial 
system retained its former place of supremacy, 
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though the subjects of it were no longer the 
same ; and the result was the absurd spectacle 
(for absurd it surely must be deemed) of young 
men of nineteen coming to the university to 
spend a large portion of their undergraduate 
course in no other studies (Aristotle's philosophy 
and logic excepted), either as regards mode or 
matter, than those which are prosecuted at our 
public schools, studies which they ought to have 
at that age completed ; and departing from the 
university, perhaps forthwith to commence a pro- 
fessional career, without being, as far as the pre- 
scribed course of academical instruction was con- 
cerned, at all the better prepared for it than if they 
had remained at school : nay, without even having 
enjoyed the advantage of hearing the subjects of 
their private collegiate studies scientifically dis- 
cussed, and applied to the solution of modem 
questions, by public professors of acknowledged 
learning and ability. And yet learned and intelli- 
gent persons were then, as now, found declaring 
that the academical system needed no reform ! 

It will be said, however, that the old system is 
virtually at an end, and that in a year or two we 
are to enter upon a new state of things; that, 
consequently, we must consider not what Oxford 
has been, but what it will be, under the new re- 
gulations. I wish, my Lord, I could think that 
the effect of the new statutes will be to remedy 
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the real defect of the system : but I cannot think 
so. On the contrary, I see in these statutes the 
strongest proofs of the inveteracy of what I have 
ventured to call the mistaken conception which 
we entertain of the true functions of a university. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that, in them- 
selves, the changes are admirably devised, and 
must prove most efficacious in enlarging the range 
of academical study; upon this point no doubt 
can be entertained. Especially will the increase 
which, if the system is to be worked efficiently, 
must take place in the number of fellows engaged 
in tuition, prove advantageous. But what is the 
principle which pervades the whole of the 
arrangements ? Manifestly, that the university is 
to be regarded as primarily a place of elementary 
education, a place where the rudiments of know- 
ledge are to be taught, and where such instruction 
must necessarily occupy a large space. What 
other idea could have dictated the regulation that 
the first of the new examinations, which may be 
postponed till the seventh term of the undergra- 
duate's residence, shall comprise as subjects, " one 
Latin, one Greak author, or a portion of each," 
(I quote from the report in the public prints, 
which I presume is correct,) " the chief object 
being to ascertain that the principles of these two 
languages are well understood; Euclid, algebra, 
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and arithmetic." (!) * And lest it should be sup- 
posed that any high measure of attainment in 
these sciences is required, we are carefully re- 
minded that " a smaller quantity of text than was 
required under the old system" will now suffice, 
viz. ** two books of Euclid, and algebra to simple 
equations inclusively : or, in lieu of Euclid, arith- 
metic to the extraction of the square root inclu- 
sively." " A passage in English, to be translated 
into Latin, will be set to the candidates, and also 
a paper of grammatical questions, and a paper of 
mathematical questions/' 

The laudable intentions of the promoters of the 
new measure must save it from ridicule ; but 
would any alumnus of Oxford, acquainted with 
the German universities, wish the information to 
be conveyed to those bodies that, in our great 
English university, the first year of the student's 
life is devoted to an elementary study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, the two first books 
of Euclid, the rudiments of algebra, or in lieu 
thereof, of arithmetic ? " You surely must be 
speaking," a foreign professor would say, " not of 

* " Arithmetic" seems to have been in particular favour 
with the framers of the statute, for in another part of the re- 
port we find the following observation, which, however just, 
is surely rather superfluous, that " it is very desirable that all 
who enter the university should be well versed in arithmetic." 
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a university, but of some preparatory school." 
His surprise would be tenfold increased, were he 
informed that the age of the students who are to be 
thus occupied, varies from seventeen to twenty, 
is rarely below eighteen, and commonly is nine- 
teen. 

The second examination, which may take place 
as early as the eighth, and as late as the twelfth 
term, comprises the same subjects, only in a more 
advanced stage (" three books of Euclid and al- 
gebra, and in lieu thereof logic") ; with the addi- 
tion of the four Gospels in Greek. It is only in 
the third and concluding portion of the student's 
career (" as early as the thirteenth, and for ho- 
nours as late as the eighteenth term") that any 
studies of a university character, as distinguished 
from those of a school, are introduced ; and here, 
no doubt, great credit is due to the framers of 
the statute for enlarging the field of study for- 
merly pursued, by the addition of the schools of 
natural science, and law and modem history. But 
is not the principle taken for granted and acted 
upon throughout, that between a school and a 
university there is no essential difference, and 
that as of the former so of the latter, the main 
object is the general and elementary education of 
youth ? That a knowledge of the rudiments of 
Euclid, algebra, and arithmetic, is indispensable 
to a finished education none can doubt ; but surely 
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the proper place for its acquisition is a school, not 
a university. 

But to come to the more immediate question 
before us, viz. what provision the new statutes 
have made for a revival of the professorial system, 
it must be admitted with gratitude that at length 
the principle has been established that hencefor- 
ward professorial instruction is to form a consti- 
tuent part of academic education. For the first 
time for many a long year, the regulation has 
been issued, that " candidates for the final exami- 
nation must present a certificate showing that 
they have attended two courses of public lec- 
tures." The authorities have been taught by past 
experience that it will not do to leave such attend- 
ance to the discretion of the students, and that in 
this, as in other cases, the voluntary system pro- 
duces, in the long run, no adequate results. We 
must take the mass of students as we find them; 
and it is always fonnd that while a few are prompt 
to make use of the advantages offered them, the 
majority need a pressure from without to induce 
them to do so. It is to be hoped that the attend- 
ance upon the public lectures will not be suffered 
to become a perfunctory matter; but that, with 
the view of ascertaining the student's progress, 
examinations, to be conducted by the professor, 
whose lectures he attends, will be instituted. But, 
after all, will this new regulation suffice to restore 
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the professorial system to the place which it 
ought to occupy? This is the important ques- 
tion. He would be a sanguine man who should 
think so. 

Your Lordship will have observed that through- 
out the whole of the arrangements the tutorial 
system retains its old place ; not one inch of 
ground has it really conceded to its vanquished 
sister. The working part of the student's course, 
the living energy of academical life, will be, as 
heretofore, connected with college, or private, 
tuition, while the two courses of public lectures 
will form a mere adjunct, ornamental, but not of 
the substance of the thing. The attainment of 
honours, the chief aim of the ambitious student, 
and the virtual termination of his course, will, as 
formerly, depend upon the prosecution of a mode 
of study altogether different from the professorial ; 
hence the courses of public lectures will have about 
as much real connexion with academical distinc- 
tion, as the courses of dinners required to be eaten 
by law students at our inns of court have with 
legal eminence : the former will be, as the latter 
are, a necessary preliminary to a desired object, 
but nothing more. Under these circumstances 
it is easy to predict what amount of attention the 
prescribed lectures will receive. And then, let 
the proportion which professorial is to bear to 
tutorial teaching be considered: — two courses 
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of lectures to four years of college and private 
tuition ! Nevertheless, we must be thankful that 
the principle has been conceded; and look not 
so much to the actual measure as to the hopes 
which it raises of further and still more extensive 
changes yet to come. Were the arrangement to 
be considered a final one, we should have gained 
but little by it. 

The question may be asked, what more can be 
done by the university than what it has done, 
viz. make attendance upon some of the public 
lectures compulsory ? What measure would really 
restore the professorial system ? I venture to 
predict that every attempt, like the present, to 
carry on effectually both systems, the tutorial and 
professorial, at one and the same timCj will prove 
a failure ; that one or the other must, under such 
circumstances, gain the upper hand, and drive its 
fellow from the field. Either tutorial teaching 
must, as of old, become merely auxiliary to the pub- 
lic lectures, or the public lectures, as now, be con- 
tent to be a mere appendage of the other ; neither 
state of things being exactly what one would 
wish. The chances are obviously greatly in favour 
of the tutorial element retaining its present predo- 
minance. My own conviction is, that the true 
course would be, to combine them, not in the 
way of fusion, but of succession ; to engraft one 
upon the other, portioning out to each a fair 
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share of the whole uniyersity course* Let one 
half of the student's term of residence be devoted 
to the studies which have hitherto occupied the 
whole of it, viz. the Greek and Latin languages, 
and history ; mathematics ; the elements of divi- 
nity ; and the text-books of Aristotle \ and during 
the other half, let him emerge altogether from 
college tuition, and enter upon a new course of 
study, new in mode if not in matter, under the 
professors. This latter portion of his career might 
be made to bear more or less the aspect of a pre- 
paratory course of professional study. The ho- 
nours might remain as now, connected with gene- 
ral proficiency in arts : there should, however, in 
that case, be a distinct and higher degree than 
that of B.A., reserved for those who should, under 
professorial instruction, reach a certain standard of 
attainment in some one branch of knowledge, whe- 
ther the sacred languages, doctrinal theology, law, 
history, or the mathematical and physical sciences. 
By this means, the professorial students, being re- 
leased from the distracting tendency of a variety 
of studies, and also from the anxiety of mind pro- 
duced by competition for honours, would be en- 
abled to give their undivided attention to studies 
bearing upon their future course of life, and might 
be expected to derive real and permanent profit 
firom the public lectures of the university. The 
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professors should not be debarred from occasion- 
ally lecturing from text-books. 

This is the only *' combination " of the two 
systems that, in my opinion, is likely to succeed, 
or give full scope for the excellencies of each ; 
and all that is needed to carry it into effect is to 
disabuse our minds of the notion that it is the 
proper province of a university to lay the founda- 
tions of a liberal education. Must it not be con- 
fessed that if the continental universities err in 
their too exclusive adoption of the professorial 
system, we have gone as far in the other ex- 
treme ? We have lauded the tutorial plan of 
education until we have rendered ourselves blind 
to its deficiencies when it stands alone, and, as in 
the present case, the subjects of it are, not boys, 
but young men. That the college, or school, 
system (for they are identical in principle) pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages cannot be questioned. 
A very slight practical acquaintance with the 
German universities will be sufficient to convince 
the English observer that, in the absence of that 
moral, supervision of the students, and that re- 
gular discipline, which cannot be enforced ex- 
cept under a college system such as ours, those 
bodies sustain a great loss. Even in an intellec- 
tual point of view, an exclusively professorial 
system labours under great disadvantages; and 
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that these are not more sensibly felt in Germany 
arises from the number and excellence of the 
preparatory gymnasia with which that country 
abounds, and of the proper use that is made of 
those gymnasia, as training schools for the uni- 
versities. Where, as in Scotland, such gymnasia 
do not exist, or are but few in number, and at 
the same time the academical instruction is ex- 
clusively professorial, the evils are evident, and 
indeed confessed by the most distinguished of the 
Scottish professors. A deiiciency of accurate and 
elegant scholarship, (the best preparation for all 
other studies,) and a superficial acquaintance with 
many subjects, while none is thoroughly mas- 
tered ; — these are some of the acknowledged de- 
fects of the professorial system, as it exists in 
Scotland. But while all this is admitted, it does, 
on the other hand, seem incongruous to apply the 
title of universities to institutions in which pro- 
fessorial teaching is not an active agency at all, 
and the instruction imparted is, in its mode> 
purely scholastic ; consisting of private college lec- 
tures, from which all but the students of the col- 
lege are excluded, those lectures being conducted 
exclusively on the text-book plan. Let things 
be called by their proper names. It may be pro- 
per and necessary, in the circumstances of this 
country, that there should exist in it institutions 
like Oxford and Cambridge (in their present state), 
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holding a kind of intermediate position between 
a school and a university, in which a limited 
number of young men, possessing leisure and 
adequate means, may pass three or four years, 
previously to their entrance into life, agreeably, 
and no doubt with much profit to themselves; 
but then, let the government immediately insti- 
tute national universities, in the proper sense of 
the word : or, still better, let Oxford and Cam- 
bridge take the initiative, and with all the pres^ 
Hge attaching to them by ancient prescription, 
which no one wishes to disturb, effect a reform 
which would be no innovation, but merely a re- 
turn to the ancient paths. By so doing they 
would greatly strengthen the ties which connect 
them with the nation. Let the present tutorial 
system be retained, but let it be reduced to more 
moderate dimensions ; and upon it let the other 
be engrafted as a distinct branch of the acade- 
mical course. Let the universities announce 
that henceforth they do not mean to undertake 
the office of teaching young men of eighteen or 
nineteen the elements of the classical languages, 
of " Euclid, algebra, and arithmetic ;' that they 
expect this groundwork to be already laid in all 
who come up to matriculate; and that unless 
proof be exhibited that it is laid, admission to 
the university will be denied. Let them throw 
upon the scholastic establishments of the comitry 
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what is the proper business of those establish- 
ments. Why should our schools be less efficient^ 
as places of training for the universitieSi than 
those of Germany ? If it be really the case that 
the majority of young men who present them- 
selves for admission to Oxford are So. ill prepared 
for what ought to be the proper studies of the 
place as to need a whole yearns tuition in such 
subjects as the grammatical elements of Greek 
and Latin, and the two first books of Euclid, let 
the university refuse to supply the defect, and it 
will soon be supplied elsewhere. Then that por- 
tion of academical residence which we have sup- 
posed to be devoted to college tuition might be 
profitably employed in the higher branches of 
philology, or mathematics, (if the student's tastes 
lie that way,) and in gaining that general ac- 
quaintance with the method and principles of the 
ancient philosophy to which Aristotle's principal 
treatises form so good an introduction. A change 
of this kind would operate beneficially in various 
ways. It would impart a useful stimulus to our 
principal schools, both teachers and taught, espe- 
cially the latter, who would be made to feel that 
the evil consequences of neglect at school could 
not be subsequently repaired at the university ; 
it would raise the standard of attainment required 
for the office of college tutor, and tend to render 
that office less irksome to men of talent than it 
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is at present ; and it would prove a real boon to 
the diligent student, to whom the lecture-room is 
often rendered insupportably tedious by the igno- 
rance, or incapacity, of those who are in the same 
class with him. If it be urged that two years, 
for example, would not suflSce, in point of time, 
for the successful prosecution, under college 
tutors, of the studies just mentioned, I venture to 
throw out a hint, which I wonder has not oc- 
curred to some of our university reformers: — 
Why should our working academical year consist 
but of six months ? Let it be extended to eight 
months, the tutors' fees, at the same time, receiv- 
ing a proportionate increase, and we shall have 
time enough for all that we wish to do. 

2. The first step, then, to be taken towards the 
restoration of the professorial system is to allow 
it its fair share in academic education. And yet 
the plan suggested, or any other of a similar kind, 
will fail of securing the desired end, unless we 
have at hand a body of professors qualified to pre- 
side over, and infuse spirit into, their department 
of the proposed course. And this leads me to 
make some remarks upon the second great defi- 
ciency under which, it has always appeared to 
me, our universities labour, viz., the absence of 
any systematic course of training for those who 
are to occupy the various professorial chairs. In 
this particular our univei'sities have, as far as I 
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am able to learn, been alioays defective ; and 
therefore here we shall need, not as in the former 
case, a restoration merely, but a creation. 

It would obviously be rather hard to insist 
upon the students devoting one-half of his acade- 
mical career to attendquce upon the lectures of 
men who either are not masters of the particular 
branch of learning upon which they profess to 
lecture, or, if they do possess the requisite learn- 
ing, possess not the talent of so communicating 
what they know as to make their lectures attrac- 
tive to an intelligent audience of young men. 
We must not only have a system, but we must 
work it efficiently. Now, if we may judge from 
the analogy of other callings, success in that of a 
professor is, ordinarily, only to be attained by the 
devotion of a life to the duties of it : — thus only, 
it should seem, can the knowledge, and practical 
skill, be acquired, which in this, as in every other 
pursuit, is indispensable to efficiency. An effi- 
cient professor cannot, we may be sure, any more 
than an efficient lawyer, or physician, be made in 
a day. And how is this knowledge, and practical 
habitude, to be attained ? Here again the ana- 
logy of other callings will help us. The legal 
student prepares himself for the duties which will 
hereafter devolve upon him, by private study, by 
frequenting the courts of law, and by assisting 
eminent practitioners, from whom he, in turn. 
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receives usedil instniction. He learns by prac- 
tice. So with the physician, and the statesman. 
In every professional calling a course of training 
is thought necessary to ensure success, and the 
student has that course of training marked out 
for him from the beginning : — in every one ex- 
cept that of professor in our English universities. 
For him alone there exists no regular course of 
preparation, no sphere of previous exercitation in 
which he may try and practise his powers : we 
expect our professors to issue forth in complete 
panoply, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
without having given them the opportunity either 
of acquiring, or trying, their weapons. We ap- 
point persons to the office of professor who have 
never given any proof to the world of their com- 
petency to perform its duties : and this we do, be- 
cause we are compelled to do so ; for we have no 
organized body of learned men from among whom 
we may make a selection for the chairs as they 
fall vacant. What wonder if the appointments 
of our professors are, in most instances, a matter 
of doubtful result; and it is thought a special 
piece of good fortune if we hit upon one who 
turns out to be an efficient man ? What wonder 
if our professorial chairs have long ceased to be 
an active agency in our university system, and 
have come to be regarded chiefly as rewards of 
meritorious services in other occupations — occu- 
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pations with which they have no more necessary 
connexion than they have with the oflSce of pre- 
ceptor in one of our great schools ? 

The deficiency of which I am speaking will be 
best illustrated by a reference to the practice of 
the continental universities, from which, if our 
insular pride will permit us, we shall do well to 
borrow a leaf. In Germany, for example, there 
exist not only, as amongst ourselves, learned pro- 
fessions, but, what does not exist in England, a 
profession of learning, which finds its sphere of 
exercise in the numerous universities of that 
country. To encourage young men of ability to 
devote themselves to this profession is one of the 
chief objects which the founder of a German uni- 
versity has in view. He therefore so constructs 
his system as to afford every opening that can be 
wished for to the rising talent of the country, 
both for probation and for display. The recog- 
nized teachers in a German university consist 
commonly of three grades : — the lowest comprises 
the licentiates {privatim docentes) in the several 
&culties; these receive no salary from the go- 
vernment, and correspond in many points to our 
private tutors, with this important exception, that 
they are recognized officers of the university; 
they undergo a severe examination before they 
receive a licence to teach, and they not only assist 
the students privately, but deliver lectures. Next 
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above them are the professor es extraordinariU as- 
sistants to the regular professors : these are public 
teachers ; they receive a small allowance from the 
government, but not such as to make them inde- 
pendent of the fees of the students. At the head 
of all are the ordinary professors, selected from 
the most eminent literary men of the age ; they 
form the ruling body in the university, and are 
expected, not only to give lectures (one course 
being always a gratuitous one), but to promote 
by their works the advancement of learning in 
general. Now the peculiarity, and the excellence* 
of this system lies in this : — that a young man, 
who is conscious of possessing a greater aptitude 
for the pui'suits of learning than for those of ac- 
tive life, has his course marked out for him, has 
an opening for the display and exercise of his 
powers at once presented to him ; and is not, as 
with us, left to labour in uncertainty whether he 
shall ever reap an adequate reward of his labour. 
For the three grades of academical office just 
mentioned lead one to another in the way of re- 
gular ascent, the lower bearing to the higher the 
relation of probationary spheres of preparation. 
The extraordinary professors are commonly select- 
ed from among the privatim docentes^ the ordinary 
professors, almost always, from among the extraor- 
dinary. Thus the student, in devoting himself to 
the labours of a learned life, is not, as with us. 
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risking bis prospects upon an uncertain hazard : 
he sees before him (if he have not mistaken bis 
vocation) a gradual, but certain, ascent to the 
summit of his ambition, the competence and posi- 
tion of a professorial chair. How this prospect 
tends both to attract labourers to the fields of 
literature and philosophy, and to animate them 
while engaged in their labours, needs not to be 
pomted out. In Germany, the aspirant to the 
rewards of learning is a professional man, full of 
hope and energy ; surrounded with a number of 
aspirants like himself, with whom he must run a 
course of honourable rivalry; encouraged and as- 
sisted by the first scholars and philosophers of the 
day, whose success is to him a visible guarantee 
that his merits (if he possess any) will not be over- 
looked : — in England, he is commonly a forlorn 
anchorite. And, as a consequence, while in Eng- 
land, we find it difficult to discover men in all 
respects competent to fill our professorial chairs, 
men combining the various requisites of ability, 
learning, and experience in the duties of their 
office, iu Germany there is always at hand a large 
body of persons, eminently learned in their re- 
spective departments, and of proved practical 
efficiency, from among whom the government 
may make its appointments. 

With these wise arrangements contrast the 
state of things in our universities. It is reason- 
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able to suppose that of the young men who an- 
nually graduate at Oxford there is always a cer- 
tain proportion whose mental endowments and 
natural disposition point them out as the future 
instructors of the nation. Nature furnishes to us 
as well as to other nations, if not so abundantly, 
the materials of a learned class. But, as matterti 
stand, the speculative talent, which we ought to 
cherish as a rare gift of God, is almost wholly lost 
to the country — lost for want of opportunities, and 
due encouragement. We will suppose that the 
student has proved himself to possess some mea- 
sure of literary talent by taking honours ; — ^what, 
after his final examination for the degree of B. A.^ 
does the university do for him in the way of open- 
ings and incitements to engage in some definite 
learned pursuit? Little or nothing. He may, 
no doubty if he has adequate means, continue to 
reside ; and he may, if he will, engage in some 
particular branch of study, theology, in one or 
more of its manifold departments, law, history, or 
philosophy ; but there is no demand for his wares^ 
no opportunities for the exercising of his pinions, 
no prospects held out to him of a moderate com- 
petence in return for the devotion, it may be, of a 
whole life, to his chosen pursuit The only func- 
tion, connected with teaching, which is open to 
every graduate of the university, is that of " pri- 
vate tutor :" an oflfice which stands upon no recog- 
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nized uuiversity footing, which leads to nothing, 
and the duties of which no man of talent would 
undertake, except from the pressure of necessity. 
So powerfully has the predominant influence of 
the colleges wrought to the extinction, or depres* 
sion, of all oflSces of teaching save those which 
exist within their own walls ! Under these cir-» 
cumstances, it is no wonder that students, who, 
if any reasonable expectations were opened to 
them, would gladly remain in the university, and 
devote themselves to a learned life, quit its halls, 
some forced by poverty and others from a desire 
of being engaged in some definite pursuit, and 
speedily lose, amidst the engagements of common 
life, both the taste, and the faculty, for philoso- 
phical inquiry. 

It will be urged, perhaps, that most students 
who distinguish themselves gain fellowships, and 
ultimately become college tutors ; and that thus 
a learned career is presented to the aspirants to 
literary eminence. But this is not the case, as a 
moment's reflection will show. In the first place, 
the regulation of celibacy (a necessary regulation 
under our present tutorial system) is one to which 
most men are reluctant to bind themselves for 
life ; in the next place, in the great majority of 
cases the holders of fellowships are bound, within 
a certain time, to take holy ordera, a step which 
a conscientious man may be indisposed to take ; 
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and thirdly, the office of a college tutor, not being* 
similar in kind to that of a professor, is no pre- 
paration for the latter, nor does it necessarily 
lead to any permanent literary situation beyond 
itself. The college tutor's office is, in all essen- 
tial respects, similar to that of a schoolmaster. 
Like the schoolmaster, he teaches a variety of 
subjects, not a single branch of knowledge; 
like him, he teaches by text -books which 
he himself has read and re-read while preparing 
for his own examination; and like him, he is 
shut out from the invigorating influences of pub- 
licity, and competition. However useful, there- 
fore, and indispensable the office may be, it does 
not furnish either an attraction to literary men, 
or a school of training for the professional func- 
tion. Excursiveness, or originality, of mind is 
out of place in it ; and the books read are to the 
tutor an exhausted toil. It is a significant fact 
that the best appointments, as regards effective 
power, to professorial chairs, have, in modem 
times, been those of persons who had not made 
the university their constant residence. 

To recall your Lordship's attention once more 
to the consequences of this deficiency of provision 
for the training of professors : — we are, owing to 
it, compelled to fill up vacancies in the chairs at 
hap-hazard. The best course which ordinarily 
lies open to us is to appoint a man who has a 
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general reputation for ability, in the expectation 
that, when appointed, he will turn his mind to the 
subject upon which he is to lecture. The re- 
mark may appear almost ludicrous, but it is ne- 
vertheless the fact, that, as matters have hitherto 
been, in many of our most important chairs, such 
as those connected with theology, the chairs of 
history, moral philosophy, logic, or the sacred 
languages, the first thing with a newly-appointed 
professor has not uncommonly been, to commence 
the special study of the branch of knowledge 
upon which he is to instruct the university. At 
any rate, it is by no means thought indispensable 
that he should have given to the world any proof 
of his having made it his particular study. (The 
mathematical, and some few other chairs, are, for 
obvious reasons, an exception.) If he be an able 
man, he ** gets up " his subject, or a branch of it, 
rapidly, and makes a creditable appearance ; if he 
turn out to be a man of heavier metal, the result 
may be anticipated. Let it not be retorted that, 
even as things are, we do often light upon men who 
adorn their chairs, and make them efficient in- 
struments of advancing the boundaries of know- 
ledge, and awakening the dormant energies of 
the youthful mind. If we could secure a suc- 
cession of such natural professors, the argument 
might stand ; but since we cannot do so, our re- 
source obviously is to make provision for forming 
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a class of persons for their specific duties, so as to 
ensure an average efficiency of the system : — ^and 
of this provision vee are at present destitute. 
One thing is certain, that unless it be made, we 
may multiply professorial claims indefinitely with- 
. out accelerating the desired result. 

It is in remedying this latter defect, if ever it 
be remedied, that the aid of government will be 
especially needed. It is competent to the uni- 
versities themselves to introduce organic changes 
in the course of study pursued within their pre- 
cincts ; but it does not appear that they possess 
either the power or the means of organizing a 
staff of professional students such as I have en- 
deavoured to describe. There would obviously 
be required a large addition to the present num- 
ber of professors, as well as the creation of a body 
of assistant professors, requirements in meeting 
which the assistance of the state would be neces- 
sary. I say, the assistance of the state, for since 
the colleges are strictly private foundations, it does 
not appear how their revenues can be applied to 
any other purposes than those specified by the 
founders. As for the licentiates, or university tutors, 
all that would be necessary to produce them in 
sufficient abundance is, to let it be understood that 
their office would, in the ordinary course of things, 
be a stepping-stone to the professor's chair. There 
might be difficulties in carrying out the plan ; but 
I cannot but think that, if the universities heartily 
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came into it, these difficulties would vanish. The 
student who entertains proper views of the dig- 
nity of his vocation will neither expect nor desire 
large emoluments; the assurance of attaining a 
moderate competence and an academical position 
would, in most cases, be sufficient to secure him 
for the service of philosophy. Whatever arrange- 
ments might be made, the twofold object to be 
secured should be carefully kept in view : — the 
training of a body of efficient professors, and the 
raising up amongst us a class of men whose life 
shall be devoted to the cultivation of learning, 
and who shall be enabled to live by their learning. 
As things are at present, we are continually losing 
our ablest men, in the prime of youthful energy 
and mental power. 

Into the minor details of management which 
should prevail in a system such as I have endea- 
voured to describe, it is not necessary that I should 
enter. Perhaps we are as yet too far from the 
prospect of seeing it realized, to make it worth 
while to go into particulars. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that, if government aid must be called 
in to create the system, it is only reasonable that 
it should be under government control ; to a far 
greater extent, at least, than our universities have 
ever yet been. The privilege of being well nigh 
exempt from the supervision of the state has 
been the misfortune of these bodies : if they knew 
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their own interests, they would from time to time 
make application to the government to issue a 
commission like the present, as the Scottish uni- 
versities did some time ago. If a professorial 
system is to be efficiently worked, government 
must both appoint the professors, and see that 
they perform their duties. When the appoint- 
ments are vested in the universities themselves, it 
is found that the choice is not always a happy 
one ; local influences too often prevailing to the 
prejudice of the public good. Government is not 
infallible, nor does it profess to be always impar- 
tial ; still, on the whole, it is more likely than auy 
other body of trustees that we can name, to be 
guided by the abstract merits of candidates. As 
to the other point, the supervision of the profes- 
sors themselves, it is obviously the duty of the 
state to see that its nominees do not neglect the 
duties for the performance of which they receive 
their salaries. The phenomenon (now happily 
rarer than it used to be) of professors who neither 
lecture nor publish upon the branches of know- 
ledge which they profess, is, I believe, peculiar to 
England. It would also be an improvement, if a 
greater interchange were introduced between the 
universities than at present exists: if Oxford 
sometimes gave professors to Cambridge and 
Cambridge to Oxford : and thus both bodies were 
made to feel that they are engaged in one and the 
same high vocation. 
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It only remains to notice, briefly, the principal 
objections that are likely to be urged against the 
proposed alterations in our present system. To 
those, if any, who stoutly maintain that in the 
productions not only of divine, but of human, 
wisdom, whatever is is best, or who would reject 
a salutary improvement simply because it is not 
of English growth, no reply seems necessary. Is 
not incorporation and amalgamation of elements 
derived from various quarters a characteristic of 
the English people ? How many different races 
have contributed to the formation of the national 
type. In practical science, we are improvers 
rather than inventors. Yet in both cases how 
admirable is the result ! Let us not shrink, then, 
from introducing into our academical system a 
foreign element, if it seems likely that the two will 
(and there appears no reason why, in this instance, 
they should not) coalesce kindly, and by their 
coalition give rise to a result superior to what 
either, by itself alone, is capable of producing. 
But, in fact, what is needed is, as has been already 
observed, no innovation, but, in the strict sense of 
the word, a restoration. 

Perhaps, however, it will be urged, that were 
the proposed revival of the professorial system to 
take place, the peaceful course of academical study 
would be disturbed, and the minds of the students 
unsettled, by the novel theories and incautious 
speculations of a class of men, whose interest^ as 
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well as desire, it mu6t be to attract, by any means>, 
an audience : that, in fact^ an unhealthy excite- 
ment would prevail in institutions which, above 
all others, require for their efficiency, tranquillity 
and repose. Perhaps some may be disposed to 
think that a moderate infusion of intellectual ex- 
citement would in no way injure the universities : 
— but, however this may be, two things must be re- 
membered ; first, the character of the national 
temperament, which is eminently unfavourable to 
wild speculation. No English professor would, it 
may confidently be predicted, lend his name to the 
circulation of such baseless phantasies as issue 
(amidst a large proportion, however, of what is 
really valuable) from the German press. And, in 
the next place, that we cannot, even at present, 
exclude the wildest, the most pernicious, specula- 
tions from gaining access to the minds of our aca- 
demical youth. If we could abolish the art of 
printing, or draw a cordon round the univer- 
sities which should exclude the publications of 
an age in which every opinion and system is 
subjected to critical discussion, and the prescrip- 
tion of age is no longer a security against the 
assaults of innovators, the objection would have 
at least some rational ground to stand upon ; but 
as things are, if the universities will not guide 
opinion, the press will. The only question is, is 
it better to provide, by means of responsible 
teachers of acknowledged ability, against whose 
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mdiscretion and incapacity we can interpose elfec^ 
tual safeguards, and whose official positiim would 
of itself operate as a restraint, such instruction, on 
the chief subjects of human thouglit as shall both 
interest and influence the minds of young men of 
one or two and twenty, or abandon them, at that 
critical period of their life, with little or no ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of their own age, 
their truth or their error, to the influence of an 
irresponsible, and too often unprincipled, press ? 

Lastly, it may be thought that the extension of 
the academical course, which would probably be 
necessary were the proposed alteration to take 
place, would so increase the expense of a univer- 
sity education, already severely felt, as to defeat 
the whole plan. And so no doubt it would, if 
those expenses are to remain what they are at 
present. But it might be confidently anticipated 
that an effective revival of the professorial system 
would, when combined with other changes, upon 
the necessity of which all intelligent persons ap- 
pear to be agreed, such as the removal of the 
present college monopoly, and the restoration of 
the ancient liberty of opening licensed halls for 
students, have a natural and inevitable tendency 
to reduce the present scale of expenditure. That 
expenditure arises, as a writer in the Quarterly 
Review many years ago well observed,* not from 
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the necessary expenses of rooms, commons, and 
tuition, which are as moderate as the most econo- 
mical reformer could desire, but from the style of 
liying imposed upon the student^ if he would not 
be singular, by the example of his fellow-students. 
It is only a few, compared with the mass^ whose 
means enable them to postpone their professional 
studies to so late a period as two or three and 
twenty ; it is only a few too whom the existing 
colleges and halls can accommodate : consequently 
the average of the means possessed by the 1,600 
students at Oxford is extremely large, and this 
raises the general level of the expenditure. The 
poor student finds himself one against many. In- 
crease the number of students by, on the one 
hand, opening halls for them, and, on the other, 
by providing professional instruction for those who 
need it, and cannot delay their professional studies 
so long as they are now required to do, and you 
at once reduce the average income of the stu- 
dents, and so the scale of expenditure. If the 
number of students at Oxford was five or six 
thousand, the majority of these would necessarily 
be of a poorer class than at present frequent the 
university; and consequently, the singularity of 
poverty, the most painful part of it to an in- 
genuous mind, would be done away. And 
if the effect of such a large infusion of work- 
ing students, drawn from the middle classes of 
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society, should be, to cause the rich and the aristo- 
cratic idlers who at present flutter about the uni- 
versity to retire in disgust, or, still better, shame 
them into diligent exertion, this probably would 
not be one of the least of the good effects of the 
proposed changes. That a large increase of stu- 
dents would follow these changes no one, I think, 
can doubt. Many a parent, who now abandons 
the idea of sending his son to the university, 
would strain a point to do so, did he know that a 
first-rate introduction to professional studies could 
be there obtained. 

And now, my Lord, I have finished the task 
which I had undertaken. After all, there is 
nothing novel in the suggestions which I have 
ventured to throw out : — ^nothing but what I be- 
lieve has been said, substantially, over and over 
again in reviews, and what, I presume, must have 
occurred to most reflecting persons conversant 
with our university system. The points which I 
have been insisting upon appeared to me to be 
worthy of particular attention, both because there 
appears to be more scope for government assist- 
ance in reviving the professorial system, than in 
any other department of university reform, and 
because, in the various debates upon the subject 
in Parliament, little or no allusion was made to 
this the really weak point of our present system. 
The discussion turned chiefly upon the state of 
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the universities as places of general education, as 
which (the one point being excepted of the exist- 
ing college monopoly) they have nothing to fear 
from the most searching investigation. This is 
the strong side of our university system ; and it 
certainly is highly to the credit of these bodies 
that no charge against them, as semmaries of a 
peculiar kind for young men, has been substan- 
tiated. Regard them, in fact, as schools for those 
whose education has been neglected, as national 
adult schools, and how admirable in general are 
their regulations, especially as things will be under 
the new system ! The more need is there of our 
not suffering their excellence in this respect to 
blind us to their deficiencies as universities. 
That, notwithstanding so much has been said 
upon the subject, nothing effectual has as yet 
been done in the direction of this branch of re- 
form, is to be attributed, no doubt, to the un- 
friendly spirit which the remarks that have been 
made have too often exhibited ; though it should 
be remembered that truth is not the less valuable 
because it comes from an enemy. Let us hope 
that these venerable bodies will themselves take 
the subject into consideration, and examine whe- 
ther they cannot render the magnificent endow- 
ments which, as an aggregate of colleges, they 
enjoy, more fruitful of actual results than they 
have hitherto been. Should the observations 
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which I have ventured to offdr have the effect 
of awakening the attention of those high in office 
in the universities, and in the state, to what yet 
remains to be done in order to render these insti- 
tutions worthy of the name which they bear, my. 
object will be fully answered. 

I beg leave to subscribe myself, with great 
respect, 

Your Lordship's 

Obedient Servant, &c. 
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